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PREFACE 



Terms of Reference 

To consider the organisation by local authorities of the exercise of their develop- 
ment control functions under the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, in 
conformity with : 

а) Their statutory duty in dealing with applications to have regard to the 
provisions of the development plan and any other material considerations 
and to observe a prescribed time limit (which for the generaUty of applica- 
tions is two months). 

б) The general requirements of public policy that they shall operate fairly, 
openly and impartially, 

and to advise what arrangements the authorities might best make to discharge 
these functions expeditiously but without loss of quality of decision. Con- 
sideration should in particular be given to arrangements: 

i) between authorities in a two-tier system; 

ii) within the local authority itself, including the duties of committees and 
individuals and consultation between departments; 

in) for consultation with statutory undertakers, nationalised industries, 
other local authorities and Government departments; 

iv) for discussing proposals with applicants; 

v) for consulting the public (including voluntary societies); 

vi) for identifying and securing necessary information; 

vii) within the local authority office for expeditious documentary handling 
of applications, etc. 

The study should cover the control of advertisements under the Act. 
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PART I 



Introduction 



Tire Management Study of Development Control was commissioned by the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government in conjunction with the Local 
Authority Associations and has been carried out by a team drawn from 
Treasury O & M Division, Hampshire County Council and P.A. Management 
Consultants Ltd. 

The team started work on 9th January 1967. An excellent and comprehensive 
brief had been prepared by the Steering Committee of the Ministry and the 
Local Authority Associations and this formed the background to our 
investigations. 

The Steering Committee also put forward a list of local planning authorities 
for us to visit, designed to give the best possible range of size, geographical 
location and type of organisation within a manageable sample. The original 
list numbered fifteen, but two were later added to make seventeen and two 
others were visited on a semi-formal basis. In addition, it was agreed by the 
Steering Committee that we should visit county district councils wherever 
possible and this has been done by arrangement with county councils. Oppor- 
tunities were also taken of visiting two Divisional Offices of the Ministry of 
Transport and one of the National Coal Board. The full list of visits is shown 
in Appendix I. 

The Steering Committee also requested us to establish as far as possible the 
proportion of planning staff having formal planning qualifications. We have 
succeeded in doing so for the majority of the authorities visited but, as we have 
been unable to find any correlation between the proportion of qualified staff 
and any other findings from those authorities, we have merely set out the 
details in Appendix II. 

During the investigation information was obtained in four different ways : 

1. Personal interviews with local authority staff. 

2. Observation and study of the organisation for and the methods of process- 
ing applications. 

3. Analysis of sample cases (a total of 2,600 were examined). 

4. Statistical questionnaires issued in advance of our visits (an example is 
given in Appendix III). In the case of counties, these included questions 
on district councils. 

The conclusions drawn in this report have been derived from all these sources 
of information. Not all the statistical information which we received showed 
consistent patterns. Those data which were consistent have been quoted in 
the report and the more important ones are summarised in Appendices IV and 
V. Where there were no obvious correlations we have made collective judge- 
ments based on all the information available. 

The sample of authorities visited represents approximately 7 % of county 
boroughs and 22% of county councils in England and Wales. We consider 
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that this sample was sufficiently large and representative to justify the con- 
clusions we have drawn. 

In this study we were not required nor were we competent to assess the 
quality of decisions. However, we are satisfied that our recommendations 
should help to improve quality by eliminating unproductive delays and 
enabling professional attention to be concentrated on the most important 
aspects of development control. 

We wish to express our appreciation of the courtesy and co-operation of all 
those who have assisted us in the investigation. 

Jtine, 1967 
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PART II 



Organisation for Decision Making 



This section of the report deals with the organisation and inter-relationship of 
councils, committees and any other bodies or persons in whom authority is or 
might be vested for making development control decisions. 

The various means of organising for decision making are considered in 
relation to the two types of local planning authority, county boroughs and 
county councils. In addition, a section is included on delegation to officers, 
a subject which is relevant to all types of local authority. 



1. COUNTY BOROUGHS 

County boroughs are single-tier authorities and therefore do not have to 
consider the views of other local authorities within their boundaries. There 
are, however, different policies in the six authorities visited on the level at 
which decisions should be made. Three have given full executive authority 
to their planning committees while three require their committees to submit all 
decisions to the full council for ratification. 

In the latter cases, the following adverse effects were noted during our 
visits : ... 

a) An aveiage of 8% fewer cases were processed within the statutory time 
limit, compared with authorities who delegate to comimttees. Further- 
more, an analysis of sample cases studied during our visits suggested that 
executive committees process an average of 68 % of applications within 
one month, whereas authorities who do not delegate only process between 
5 % and 10% within one month. 

b) The administrative work load was increased through the councils requiring 
more detailed reports than if they were receiving the minutes of a com- 
mittee with executive authority. 

c) The numbers and cost of staff were greater as illustrated in Appendix IV. 
It is our opinion that this was due largely to an attempt to make up for 
slower overall performance by using more technical and administrative 
manpower to speed up the processing. 

Apart from these disadvantages, it was noted that in two out of these three 
authorities, council ratification was almost a formahty, the committee recom- 
mendation being very seldom altered. , 

We consider that the disadvantages far outweigh any advantages which 
might be claimed for reserving for the full council the authority for making or 
ratifying development control decisions. We therefore recommend that every 
possible step should be taken to persuade county borough councils to delegate 
full executive authority to their planning committees. 
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The same point as it applies to district councils is dealt with, in the section on 
delegation. 



2. COUNTY COUNCILS 

County councils are generally working in a two-tier structure, some local 
government functions being carried out directly by them and others by district 
councils. Development control is a county council function but is carried out 
in three different ways, directly by the county council, through joint committees 
of county and district councillors or through district councils under formal 
delegation agreements. These three systems are referred to in this report as 
“centrahsation”, “decentralisation” and “delegation” respectively. 

Whichever system is used, county councils reserve for their decision those 
types of application which they consider inappropriate for delegation. The 
extent of this reservation varies widely from county to county. 

In some counties more than one of the three systems are present, either 
blended or in different geographical parts of the county. 

The merits and weaknesses of these three systems are considered separately, 
taking into account the following main factors: 

The extent to which local opinion can be sounded. 

The extent to which county policy can be or is implemented. 

The relative efficiency and speed of getting decisions. 

The relative cost per application in salaries of professional and adminis- 
trative staff required. 

a) Centralisation 

Only four counties operate a completely or almost completely centralised 
development control organisation and of these the largest was visited. 

In principle the system is efficient, there being only one authority with powers 
to determine applications. Staff numbers and cost per application were low 
although in the particular county this was probably only in. part due to the 
centralisation system. 

In practice, however, since district councils played no part in decision making, 
it was considered right to maintain very close relations with them and to consult 
with them at some length on each application. The form taken by these 
consultations was as follows. 

The district council was asked to submit its views on an application (before 
any county professional staff had considered the relevant data). These views 
were either those of a committee or of the full district council, depending on 
whether executive authority was or was not delegated by the district council. 
The application, with the views of the district and the professional advice of the 
county staff, was considered at the next meeting of the appropriate divisional 
sub-committee (with full executive powers) of the county planning committee. 

If this sub-committee agreed with the views of the district, the application 
was deterinined. If it disagreed, the case was returned to the district to enable 
fresh evidence to be submitted, if there was any, or to give the district a chance 
to change its mind. Finally, the application was determined at a second 
meeting of the divisional sub-committee. 

Thus, in any case of disagreement between district and county, two full 
cycles of committees of each authority elapsed before a decision was taken, 
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making it impossible for such applications to be determined within two months. 

In a sample of over 200 cases studied during the visit, only 76 % were deter- 
mined within two months. The time taken by districts to formulate and 
submit their views was normally between two and four weeks but was longer 
in five instances. Of the cases studied, 13 involved disagreement between 
county and district and in none of these was the first divisional sub-committee 
decision altered at the second meeting. 

In conclusion, any formal consultation with district councils or their com- 
mittees creates a two-tier system in fact if not in theory. It is our opinion that 
committee consideration of applications should be at one level only wherever 
possible. The three “centralised” counties which were not visited arc very 
small and it is possible that they are able, because of this, to determine applica- 
tions at county level without formal consultations with their district councils. 
Where “centralised” counties cannot do this, there would be the following 
advantages in adopting a system of joint committees as in the “decentralisation” 
system (discussed in Part II, Section 2 b)). 

i) Time can be saved in processing applications by the fact that they need be 
considered by one committee only. 

ii) Staff time can be saved both at county and district offices by the lower 
administrative work load of preparing applications for one committee in 
one place. 

iii) District council representatives on joint committees would have the benefit 
of the professional advice which is often available only to county commit- 
tees. 

iv) District councils, through their representatives on joint committees would 
play an active part in interpreting and administering county policy and 
therefore have an interest in supporting and enforcing it. 

It is therefore considered that, where “centralised” counties cannot consult 
with district councils on an informal basis, they should adopt the “decentraHs- 
ation” system. 

b) Decentralisation 

Visits were made by members of the team to three counties operating the 
“decentralisation” system of development control. The three organisations 
were found to be identical in all important respects with only minor local 
differences. The main features are as follows: 

District councils are formed into groups, generally of such a size that the 
combined volume of applications is between 50 and 150 per month. For each 
group there is an area committee on which both the county and the districts 
are represented. The proportion of district to county councillors varies but 
normally no individual district has more representatives than the cotmty. 

Almost all categories of application may be decided by the area co mmi ttees, 
but in practice a very small proportion (under 0*5%) are referred to county 
planning committees, e.g. where the professional staff of the county advise that 
the proposed area committee decision would be contrary to an important 
county policy. 

District councils are asked for their views on each case before it is submitted 
to an area committee. However, since each district has representatives on an 
area committee, applications are often determined by the area committee even 
if the district’s views have not been received. We consider that this would be 
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facilitated by district councils if they were to delegate executive authority for 
expressing their views to their representatives on area committees. 

The cost of professional and administrative staff per application, as illustrated 
in Appendix IV, is higher than with “centralisation” but lower than with “dele- 
gation”. On the other hand, the average efficiency approaches that of the 
best county boroughs with 91-6% of applications determined within the 
statutory time limit. 

One of the most significant advantages available through the area committee 
system is the active participation of district councillors in interpreting and 
administering county policy. In course of time, this has in many instances led 
to districts understanding the background to county policy and identifying 
themselves with it so that they are prepared to support and enforce it. The 
fact, already quoted, that less than 0-5% of applications are referred to county 
planning committees for decisions backs up the conclusion that the area 
committee system can lead to harmony between counties and districts. 

In our opinion this system for determining development control applications 
is superior on balance to both “centralisation” and “delegation” in that it 
makes a compromise which we have not seen bettered between four potentially 
conflicting requirements; maximum consideration of the rights of the indi- 
vidual; control, to consider the wider interests of the community; efficiency, 
to give quick decision on applications; and cost, bearing in mind that the 
service is financed by rates. 

c) Delegation 

All but five of the county councils in England delegate development control 
functions to one or more district councils. 32 out of 45 delegate to the majority 
or all of their districts and of these counties, 7 were visited. The range of 
functions delegated and the methods of delegating varied considerably and the 
most significant variations are set out in Appendix VI. The points made in 
the discussion of delegation in this section of the report are considered to 
apply to a greater or lesser extent to all these variations. We have therefore 
not considered in detail the relative merits of different types of delegation 
agreement. 

i) Efficiency 

The efficiency of delegation, measured by the proportion of applications 
decided within the statutory time limit, was low in the authorities visited. 
The best results were level with the worst achieved under “decentralisation” 
while the average result was only 68 % decided in time compared with over 91 % 
under “decentralisation”. 

The most important reason for this was the division between two independent 
authorities of the responsibility for and the work required on each application. 
Even with the simple applications, which constitute approximately 70% of the 
total and on which decisions could be made with little research or deliberation, 
many instances were observed of cases taking over two months mainly because 
the majority of district councils are too small to form their own planning 
departments. This means that county professional staff must be involved 
and leads to delays of communication, duplication of work and extra work. 
An example of the latter is the small operation of allocating responsibility for 
decision to a district council. The operation itself may take only a few minutes 
but in most authorities the necessity for it involves each application in going 
through a full procedure of registration, plotting on an index map, creation of a 
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file, examination by a professional officer, typing and an inward and outward 
postal journey. All this can involve between one and two weeks. Assuming 
an even flow of applications and a four week committee cycle, each extra week 
of processing time means that one application in four misses a committee and 
has an extra four weeks added to the time before a decision is made. The 
only authorities for whom these problems do not arise are those authorities 
with statutory or equivalent delegation. 

Other factors contribute to low performance under delegation but their 
effect is less measurable. For example, in only two of the authorities visited 
were district council meetings consciously co-ordinated with county meetings. 
Where this was not done, excessive time could be lost between district and 
county meetings. A second factor is that, with the division of responsibility 
and work, it is not possible for any single officer or group of officers to control 
the progress of applications. It is understandable that the staff of one authority 
may be reluctant to work at high pressure if they beUeve that the time saved 
may be dissipated by the staff of another authority. A third factor is that, 
whereas in all the county councils visited, there are committees with full 
executive authority, a significant proportion of district councils (we have been 
unable to establish the precise figure) require committee proceedings to be 
ratified by the full council. This practice leads to the disadvantages described 
in the section on county boroughs. 

ii) Cost 

We had expected the cost per apphcation of county professional and adminis- 
trative staff salaries to be lower than with other systems, in view of the significant 
proportion of work done by district council staff. We were in fact surprised 
to find that the cost was similar and even marginally higher on the sample 
taken (£7*2 as against £7T). We have carried out an analysis of the additional 
costs of case work in sixty district councils which yielded a figure of approxi- 
mately £6 per application. This gives a total cost of £13-2 per application. 
In one county visited, all case work is done by county staff and the cost is 
£10*7 per application. Thus, staff cost under delegation is considerably higher 
than under any other system. 

Hi) Local Opinion 

The opportunity for the expression of local opinion and for local decision- 
making is the main argument in favour of delegation. However, in most 
authorities, the only cases fully delegated are those which are not controversial 
from a planning point of view and on which the county and district professional 
views almost invariably coincide. With applications which raise issues of any 
importance districts tend only to be allowed to make the decisions if they agree 
with the county recommendation. Thus, apart from statutory delegation or 
equivalent schemes, there is some truth in the statement which has been made 
by district councils that delegation, as currently practised, is delegation of work 
but not of responsibility. 

iv) County Policy 

Implementation of county policy presents problems under delegation. If 
county policy is to be rigidly adhered to, the right of district councils to make 
decisions based on local considerations must be tightly controlled and delegation 
may become largely illusory. On the other hand, without such control, the 
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way is left open for anomalous and inconsistent decisions in different parts of 
the county owing to parochial considerations being uppermost. 

v) Area Committees Combined With Delegation 

In two of the authorities visited, joint area committees operate as an inter- 
mediate stage between district councils and county committees or sub-com- 
mittees. In one of the authorities the area committees have no executive 
authority. It is considered that this introduction of a third tier has no value 
unless it accounts for all but a small proportion of the applications which would 
otherwise be decided at a county committee or sub-committee. 

v/) Conclusion 

All the foregoing arguments lead to the conclusion that delegation as currently 
practised is in most instances unsatisfactory on management grounds. The 
exceptions are statutory delegation and similar schemes when applied to larger 
authorities which may still present some difficulties in respect of implementation 
of county pohcy and may involve costs greater than those of county councils 
with decentralisation, but can satisfy all requirements in respect of efficiency 
and the expression of local opinion. 

vii) Statutory Delegation or Equivalent 

We consider that, on management grounds, two main principles should govern 
the choice of level at which a county district council is given statutory delegation 
or its equivalent. These are : 

There should be a good work load for the smallest reasonable number of 
full-time development control staff. 

The staff cost should not be such that the cost to the ratepayers is greater 
than if the county carried out the case work. 

Our detailed calculations are shown in Appendix VII and our conclusion is 
that an authority should be allowed delegation of the functions listed in Schedule 
1 of the General Regulations, 1964, if it can meet both the following require- 
ments : 

It should receive over 900 planning applications per annum. 

The product of a Id rate should be over £10,000. 

It is considered that other degrees of delegation for authorities not meeting 
these requirements should not be used, 

d) Conclusions and Recommendations 

Our investigation of development control systems in county councils leads to a 
clear conclusion that on management pounds the most satisfactory methods 
of organising elected members for taking development control decisions are 
joint co mmi ttees as in the “decentralisation” system and delegation to large 
district councils at the level set out in Schedule 1 of the General Regulations, 
1964. ^ 

We recognise, however, that while it is politically easy for a county to intro- 
duce delegation, it may be politically difficult to reverse the trend except as 
part of a major local government re-organisation. In addition, therefore, to 
the mam recommendations, we make subsidiary recommendations aimed at 
improving the efficiency of delegation as it is now operated. 

Our main recommendations are: 

i) That all county coimchs should operate “decentralisation” systems with 
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area committees with full executive authority composed of county and 
district council members. 

ii) That in “decentralisation” schemes, district councils should delegate 
authority for formulating and expressing their views to their representatives 
on area committees. 

iii) That district councils which can satisfy the requirements set out in the 
previous section and in Appendix VII should be given statutory delegation 
or its equivalent. 

Our subsidiary recommendations are : 

i) That where the present form of delegation continues, district councils 
should delegate executive authority to planning committees. 

ii) That where the present form of delegation continues district council 
planning committees should plan their timetables of meetings to suit the 
timetables of county committees. 

iii) That joint area committees should not be used in conjunction with dele- 
gation unless they have full executive authority. 



3. DELEGATION TO OFFICERS 

It has already been recommended in both the Report of the Committee on the 
Staffing of Local Government and the Report of the Committee on the Manage- 
ment of Local Government that delegation to individual officers should be 
permitted by new legislation and encouraged within the terms of existing 
legislation. We consider that development control is a sphere in which there 
is considerable scope for such delegation. 

Our investigations have shown that approximately 70% of all planning 
applications are of a simple nature. In all the authorities visited a large pro- 
portion of these applications are determined by a committee or by the council 
without presentation of details, without discussion and in accordance with the 
recommendations of the ofl&cers. In one authority about 65 % of applications 
are not described to the committee. The data and recommendations are 
included in a supplementary schedule which is not circulated to members but 
which tliey can examine in the committee room if they wish. Normally, tbe 
recommendations of the officers are adopted by a block vote. 

From these observations, it is our conclusion that between 60% and 70% of 
all development control applications are already effectively delegated to the 
staff for decision but are required to go through a formal procedure of rati- 
fication by a body of elected members. 

We have considered the possibility of a system which allows for approvals 
only to be issued by the planning officer on certain clearly defined classes of 
application. Examples are: 

d) Construction of one house in a residential area. 

b) Construction of blocks of private garages. 

c) Changes of use not conflicting with the development plan and not requiring 
advertising. 

d) Erection of temporary buildings and extension of existing temporary 
permissions. 

e) Construction of vehicular access on other than trunk roads. 

f) Construction of extensions to existing residential properties (in excess of 
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those recommended later in this report for inclusion in permitted develop- 
ment). 

We estimate that this would reduce by up to 50% the number of cases needing 
to go to committee, would save committee time for more important work, 
would save a considerable amount of administrative work and time and would 
speed up the issue of decision notices to applicants. There is some doubt as 
to the legality of such a system, but we understand that some authorities are 
already thinking along these lines. If the legal doubts can be resolved, we 
consider that it should be adopted by all authorities. 

The legislation recommended by the Committee on the Management of 
Local Government would enable this system to be extended by legalising 
the delegation not only of permissions hut also of conditional permissions 
and refusals to planning officers. 

In view of the considerable advantages to development control, we recommend 
that such legislation should be set in motion. 
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PART III 



Staff Organisation 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Officers engaged on development control work are essentially case workers, i.e, 
their primary function is to assemble and consider information relevant to 
particular applications, to formulate recommendations on them within the 
policies approved by local planning authorities and to ensure that decisions are 
issued speedily and unambiguously. They aie not normally expected to 
formulate policy, though their recommendations may sometimes have, or be 
interpreted as having, that effect on certain borderline cases. 

The information required falls into four main categories; 

a) Details of a particular site and its immediate environment. 

b) Opinions of other parties locally concerned and having a recognised 
interest. 

c) Details of the development plan, its associated non-statutory plans and 
policy statements, as applied to particular areas. 

d) The estimated effects of policies or major proposals still in the gestation 
stage. 

Development control staff cannot operate effectively without this information 
and cannot operate speedily without quick access to it. Given these two basic 
requirements, the problems of development control staff are not significantly 
different from those of case workers in many other fields and much of the work 
becomes a matter of efficient routine. 

However, it is not perhaps sufficiently appreciated that the routine nature of 
much of the work does not detract from the importance of its place in planning. 
There is little point in devoting relatively large resources to preparing theoretical 
development plans if the machinery for implementing them is inadequate; 
practical results on the ground depend largely upon development control staff. 



2. TEMPO OF WORKING 

In the authorities visited the overall number of applications processed per man- 
day of professional and technical staff of all grades varied from 0-6 to 2-1. 
County councils tended to show a higher productivity rate than county boroughs, 
but it should be remembered that the figures do not take account of work 
performed by district council staffs. 

It is difficult to find any acceptable explanations for very low productivity, 
since our sample analyses consistently showed that approximately 70% of 
applications were on simple matters which could be dealt with very quickly. 
The answer must lie partially in organisation and partially in lack of a sense of 
urgency. It is clearly no encouragement to officers to deal with one aspect 
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of an application expeditiously, if they believe that whatever speed they achieve 
at their own level, it is unlikely to make any appreciable difference to the 
overall length of time taken to issue a decision. 

We believe that there is considerable scope for improving the overall tempo 
of the work, and a detailed O & M survey carried out by the staff of one county 
indicated that a daily work load of three applications per case worker (equiva- 
lent to two when calculated on the same basis as above) is consistent with 
acceptable quality of decision. We accept that the work content of individual 
cases can vary greatly. However, our analysis indicated that the mix of 
simple and complex cases did not vary widely between authorities and that in 
all the authorities visited, the case load was sufficient to give a remarkable degree 
of consistency in average work content. We therefore consider that a work 
load of two applications per man-day of professional and technical staff is 
reasonable for all authorities. 



3. DEPARTMENTAL ORGANISATION 

The main groups of officers directly concerned with development control 
comprise : 

a) Harming staff. 

b) Highways staff. 

c) Architectural staff. 

d) Legal staff. 

It will be seen that these groups span up to four of the recognised depart- 
ments in local government. These departments normally have their own 
organisations, supporting staff and records and are frequently located at some 
distance from each other. It should be considered whether centralisation of 
effort is possible and to what degree the various contributions can be collected 
into working manuals, so that only the exceptional cases need to leave the main 
planning office. 

The extent to which this is practicable will depend largely upon the scale of 
operations. In very small authorities the fringe departments deal with plan- 
ning matters in marginal time, but in others it is possible to identify entirely 
separate sections within these departments whose whole effort is devoted to 
planning and whose records either dupHcate or overlap those of the main 
planning office. In such cases, it would be perfectly feasible for the officers 
concerned to have both a direct relationship to the Chief Hanning Officer and 
a professional relationship to senior officers in their own special disciplines; 
their work could be integrated into the main planning procedures and subjected 
to one progress control system. We consider that such a re-organisation would 
result in an improvement of speed and economy of effort and we recommend 
its introduction. 



4. LOCATION OF DEVELOPMENT CONTROL STAFF 

In some counties it is the practice to outstation groups of development control 
staff in various parts of the county. The main advantages claimed for this 
type of organisation are: 

d) Closeness of the officers to the application sites. 
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b) Ease of access by of&cers to their counterparts in district councils. 

c) The convenience of applicants. 

However, it is considered that these advantages are overstressed and, in 
practice, they are not always apparent in the choice of actual locations of area 
offices. The three claimed advantages are discussed in turn : 

a) Proximity to the application sites is not always in the interests of efficiency, 
since it can lead to a multiplicity of short journeys and insufficient planning 
of the working day; the problems of staff control are accentuated by too 
permissive an attitude to unplanned absences on outside work. It has 
been observed that given effective co-ordination, centralised officers are 
able to maintain their knowledge of their areas without significant loss of 
time in travelling. 

b) Proximity to district council staff is of less importance than proximity to 
county staff. Consultations with district council officers are largely on 
matters of fact and proper attention to routine procedures and records by 
administrative staff would reduce the need for personal contact. 

c) The convenience of applicants needs to be kept in perspective. Planning 
applications are not part of the daily life of the majority of the population 
and the standards of service applicable for example to National Insurance 
or Pensions Offices are not relevant to development control. Planning 
enquiries are either on relatively minor matters which can adequately be 
dealt with by district councils or by post, or they relate to infrequent and 
potentially profitable ventures on the part of a small number of people; 
in the latter case it is not unreasonable to require the applicants to make 
visits to headquarters. It is true that local developers and their advisors 
require more frequent guidance, but these tend both to phase their visits 
to cover a number of applications and to operate at more senior level; 
therefore, they do not need a local service. Finally, much could be done 
to eliminate minor but time-wasting enquiries by the general public, if the 
policy and procedures of the authority in relation to development control 
were better publicised by the issue by the planning authority of pamphlets 
written in lay language. 

There are serious disadvantages in decentralising a development control 
organisation. The most obvious one is loss of the economies of scale; work 
loads fluctuate and each area office tends to be staffed for peak loading indi- 
vidually; there are difficulties in matching the establishment with the volume 
and quality of the work and in providing tlie breadth of experience necessary 
to attract career planning staff; a small office can support economically only 
weak clerical and administrative services such as typing, plan preparation, 
document reproduction and drafting facilities and the service to professional 
staff suffers in consequence. 

More serious is the problem of communication. Development control staff 
need to be in close touch with their main sources of information and their own 
senior officers; the greater the policy content of an application, the greater the 
need for ready access to headquarters staff. The proportion of cases with 
appreciable policy content varies with the degree of delegation, but a sample 
analysis in one authority showed that 12%, 22% and 48% of the cases dealt 
with by the respective area offices had to be referred to headquarters for 
guidance with all the attendant expenditure of effort and time on preparation, 
despatch, registration and progressing. Many of these cases could have been 
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dealt with very quickly by informal consultation, were it not for the separation 
of the olEces concerned. 

Ws consider tlint county development control st&ff should be centr&lised and 
co-Iocated with development plan staff and other specialist advisors. Within 
this action group, consultations should be as informal as possible and adminis- 
trative processes should be tailored accordingly. The group should be served 
by a common administrative and clerical pool which should deal with all routine 
aspects of applications, maintain a common information retrieval system and 
provide the maximum assistance to professional officers, short of making 
professional judgements. 

It was observed that there were authorities in which the size of the area 
administered or the quantity of work accruing might justify a geographical 
split of offices, but the same considerations apply. Development control staff 
should not be decentralised unless the situation also justifies decentralisation of 
the whole action group, i.e. development plan staff (other than H.Q. research 
staff), architectural advisors and highway liaison staff, together with a viable 
administrative support unit. In onr opinion, an area would have to attract 
about 4,000 applications a year in order to justify such a split. 

It is recommended, therefore, that development control staff should be 
centralised in county headquarters, except where decentralisation of a complete 
action group can be justified. 



5. DIVISION OF WORK BETWEEN COUNTY AND DISTRICT 
COUNCIL STAFFS 

The main divisions of work between county and district council staffs are 
defined by the organisation for decision making or in the detailed procedures 
which are discussed elsewhere in this report. We have, however, had brought 
to our attention a variation described by district council officers as “delegation 
of work without delegation of authority”. 

Under this system, the county officers receive from district councils the 
preliminary details of applications and categorise them as : 

a) Wholly delegated. 

b) Delegated subject to any reservations the county officers may have at a 
later stage. 

c) Reserved entirely for a county committee. 

At this stage, the county officers merely indicate to district councils the 
persons or organisations to be consulted and it is left to district council staff 
to process the applications and carry out the consultations. 

Subsequently, district council staff are required to submit complete copies of 
their files, together with details of their decisions or resolutions. Files for 
Category a) applications are merely registered, plotted and put away; files for 
Category b) applications are audited by county staff, who either indicate 
concurrence with the resolution of the district council or refer the case to a 
county committee; Categijry c) applications are automatically referred to a 
county committee. A sample analysis indicated that about 50 % of the cases 
came under Categories b) and c). 

Clearly the system, while relieving county staffs of an appreciable amount of 
routine work, leads to both duplication of effort and delays in routine pro- 
cessing. It also means that district councillors must deliberate on cases known 
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to have a county interest without the benefit of county professional advice; it 
is conceivable that at least a proportion of the cases of disagreement submitted 
to county committee would never have arisen if the district councils had been 
aware of the views of county planning staff. 

Finally, since county planning staff do not even start to formulate a judgement 
until a late stage in the proceedings, there is a considerable risk of cases going 
out of time. A sample analysis in fact showed that 70% of Categories b) and 
c) cases required extension of the statutory time limit, but the responsibility for 
requesting these extensions was deemed to rest with the district councils. 

We recommend that all cases requiring a county contribution should be 
processed by county staff from the initial stage and if district councils are 
required to consider such cases, they should be furnished with a copy of the 
county officers’ views in advance. We further recommend that the practice of 
registering, plotting and filing full details of delegated cases in both authorities 
should cease. 



6. ALLOCATION OF WORK TO PROFESSIONAL OFFICERS 

In some of the authorities visited, there was a tendency for cases to be con- 
sidered by a series of professional officers of ascending grades. Each officer 
had to study aH the background data and the preliminary recommendations of 
his subordinates before preparing his own recommendation, which was in turn 
considered by a superior. There was inevitably considerable duplication of 
effort. 

In section 10, we discuss the administrative support which should be provided 
for professional officers. With adequate administrative support, we consider 
that the formulation of a professional judgement on a particular case could no 
longer be profitably divided sequentially between officers of ascending grades, 
under which system each officer in the chain has virtually to consider the case 
afresh. The review of a simple case by a more senior officer is unlikely to add 
anything significant to the final result. 

Professional officers are in short supply and it is important that their expertise 
should be utilised to best advantage within their respective competences. We 
recommend that once the necessary information has been collected and collated 
at non-professional level, cases should be fed directly to the appropriate level 
of professional officer and that once an officer has been allocated a case, he 
should carry it through to completion, including presentation to committee, 
subject only to his freedom to seek advice he may feel to be necessary and a 
minimum standard of supervisory check. 



7. ADVERTISEMENT CONTROL 

Control of individual advertisements is very closely linked to overall policy; 
permissions have a limited life and the whole situation is much more fluid than 
is the case with development control. The officers concerned have to implement 
a very generalised committee policy in a field in which standards are constantly 
changing. They must have a close and amicable relationship with main adver- 
tising agents and in practice they need to negotiate informally on a wider basis 
than disconnected, individual sites. Advertisement campaigns are intended to 
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be obtrusive ; they tend to affect -wider areas than development applications and 
to affect a larger number of people, many of whom have strong views on the 
general undesirability of unco-ordinated displays. Consistency in implementa- 
tion of policy is important and the officers concerned need to be constantly 
on the lookout for unauthorised displays. On the other hand, the number of 
individual applications is relatively small. 

In most authorities, no organisational distinction is made between develop- 
ment control and advertisement control and the latter tends to become very 
much of a side issue to officers whose main interests lie elsewhere. In one 
authority visited, however, advertisement control was centralised under one 
officer who was familiar -with the overall picture and who had achieved a lugh 
degree of consistency in implementing policy. 

We consider that the balance of advantage lies with centralisation of advertise- 
ment control work under one officer and we recommend that the practice should 
be extended. 



8. INFORMAL ENQUIRIES BY THE PUBLIC 

In most of the authorities visited an appreciable staff effort was devoted to 
dealing with informal enquiries. The work involved varied in different 
authorities and ranged from short discussions on general guidelines to full- 
scale investigations and consultations on enquiries which amounted to develop- 
ment applications in everything but name. Some officers gave only oral 
indications as to the acceptability of informal proposals, while others gave 
written assurances with a safeguarding formula to the effect that the officers’ 
views would not necessarily be endorsed by committee. 

Some authorities had diametrically opposed policies. For example, in one 
authority officers were discouraged from giving advice on the potential of a site 
unless other interested parties (e.g. private owners) had been fully informed and 
an application had been formally registered and was open to inspection. In 
another authority, the committee had no objection to informal, advice being 
given before the application stage, but insisted on seeing the formal application 
in its original form “as a safeguard against officers making too radical amend- 
ments on purist grounds”. 

The variation in practice between different authorities complicates comparison 
of performances on formal applications in terms of speed and economy of 
effort. At one end of the scale, the enquiry service is no more than an exercise 
in public relations; at the other end, the subsequent formal application merely 
regularises a case on which -virtually all the work has already been done. In 
the latter circumstances, it is not surprising that statistics show a remarkably 
speedy performance on formal applications, a large proportion of which go 
through in much less than the statutory period. 

Clearly, the informal enquiry sei-vice meets a public need and can be profitable 
to planning authorities in that it tends to improve the quality of the formal 
proposals, to expedite their consideration and reduce the number of appeals. 
However, we noted examples of the following problems : 
d) Some development control staff go too far in providing a service which is 
available commercially to applicants. Under wholly informal arrange- 
ments, it may be difficult for individual officers to keep the service in 
perspective and there is a danger of excessive expenditure of staff time. 
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b) The service is sometimes used in circumstances where an outline application 
would be more appropriate, were it not for the legal complications involved. 
We comment on outline applications in a later section of this report. 
(See Part IV, Section 1) 

c) Planning staff have been observed to go over the same ground twice, once 
on an informal enquiry and again on the subsequent formal application. 
If our proposals on delegation to officers are implemented (see Part II, 
Section 3), there will be less need for two separate stages and perhaps more 
confidence in the advice tendered, on both sides. 

We recommend that an informal advice service should be recognised as part 
of the planning function, but management should keep itself closely infonned 
on the amount of time and effort devoted to it. 



9. AN INCREASED CONTRIBUTION BY NON-PROFESSIONAL STAFF 

There is said to be a national shortage of professionally qualified planning staff 
and in their efforts to maintain their establishments, local authorities are 
verging upon a vicious circle of mutual poaching of scarce skills. The result 
is a high turnover of staff, a lack of continuity in the work and a tendency to 
inflate job specifications in order to be able to offer attractive salaries. There 
is need for a concerted effort to ensure that those skills which are genuinely in 
short supply are fully and properly utilised. 

Elimination of misuse of professional resources calls for a greater contri- 
bution from non-professional staff. We have already commented on certain 
aspects of this problem in previous paragraphs, but the subject is worthy of 
further consideration. 

The contribution made by non-professional staff varies greatly in different 
authorities. In some authorities they are limited to the purely clerical processes 
of registration, filing and despatch of decision notices; in others they play 
substantial parts in the preparation of cases for consideration by professional 
staff and the drafting or vetting of conditions. In most authorities they comprise 
both the regular administrative and clerical grades and an ill-defined group of 
quasi-professional staff without recognised qualifications. Some authorities 
use the latter group as a training ground for young officers potentially capable 
of becoming qualified planners ; others regard it as providing a permanent sub- 
professional career for experienced officers of mature age but limited technical 
background. 

We consider that there is considerable scope for re-aUocation of work to 
non-professional staff and that some of the work should not be dealt with by 
pl annin g staff at all. For example, building inspectors should be perfectly 
capable of picking out the minority of their applications which require planning 
approval and it should not be necessary for planning staff to audit all building 
regulation applications; s imil arly applications which relate only to private 
access could be dealt with entirely by highways staff. 

Another misuse of effort is the tendency of some planning staff to process 
applications relating to development which is already permitted under the 
General Development Order (we noted that those planning officers who en- 
couraged such applications were rarely prepared to go as far as requesting an 
Article 4 restriction order). This practice is obviously wasted work. 

In addition to the categories listed in the previous paragraphs, there is an 
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appreciable volume of development wMch. requires little or no professional 
expertise to evaluate, though, still requiring formal application under present 
regulations. These applications range from minor alterations, extensions and 
changes of use outside the permitted development limits to proposals to fill 
odd gaps in purely residential areas with “stock” houses. 

This type of application is purely a matter of common sense, the apphcation 
is usually self-explanatory and all that is required is a check against a few easily 
definable rules. Such applications cannot be regarded as professional work. 
A number of authorities have used non-professional officers on this type of 
work in the past and are still using them, but the tendency is to regard them as 
having been assimilated into the professional structure and to replace them 
when they leave by professionally qualified recruits. 

We recommend: 

d) That each individual authority should examine its professional establish- 
ment to ensure that professional time is used only on those aspects of the 
work which demonstrably require professional judgement. The test 
should be whether the use of professional time is essential and not merely 
vaguely desirable or convenient under present organisational or procedural 
arrangements. 

b) That the practice of planning staff auditing building regulation applications 
should be discontinued. 

c) That applications relating to private access only should be dealt with 
entirely by highways staff. 

d) That “permitted development” applications should be filtered off by 
administrative staff. 

e) That non-professional planning staff should be used to the greatest extent 
possible on the simpler types of apphcation, which form the bulk of the 
work. 



10. ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT FOR CASE-WORKERS 

In many authorities much more could be done to reheve case-workers of routine 
supporting operations. In these authorities, the case-workers themselves are 
required to build up case files, to prepare or dictate consultation letters and to 
maintain an oversight of all cases after initial registration. In some authorities 
papers aie kept loose during their working life; in one case, a file cover is 
prepared only at the stage of putting the papers away, i.e. when it is too late to 
assist the case-working staff. 

In other authorities, however, the administrative and clerical staff themselves 
consider the appHcations after registering them and issue pre-printed stock 
letters for aU obvious consultations on their own authority. These stock 
letters incorporate a time limit for reply and are progressed by clerical staff as a 
matter of routine. The administrative staff are provided with copies of a series 
of maps showing such necessary information as airfield safeguarding areas, 
catchment areas for water authorities, routes of overhead power lines and 
underground pipelines, highway lines and areas with drainage and subsidence 
problems, etc. The files remain with the administrative staff until sufficient 
information has been collected to enable planning assistants to form at least a 
preliminary judgement and are actively progressed against a notional deadline. 
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We favour the latter system and consider that it could be taken even further, 
e.g. the administrative officers might co-ordinate and precis the information 
into briefs for the planning assistants and maintain overall progress records; 
it might, however, be advisable for planning assistants briefly to see the files 
after the initial consultation letters have gone out to ensure that any more 
obscure aspects have not been overlooked. 

We recommend that administrative and clerical staff should handle all 
registration, plotting, extraction of precedents, determination of consultations, 
issue and progressing of consultation enquiries, co-ordination of information 
into briefs, allocation of cases to committees, progressing of cases within a 
firm timetable and preparation of schedules for committees. Planning 
assistants would then be free to concentrate on technical evaluations, site 
inspections and preparation of recommendations. 



11. CONCLUSION 

In this part of the report we have made a number of recommendations designed 
to reduce the load on professional staff and to ensure that they are used only on 
work appropriate to their professional qualifications. It is our opinion that 
implementation of these recommendations would help to reduce the apparent 
national shortage of professionally qualified planning staff. 
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PART IV 



Legal and Central Government 
Policy Considerations 



1. OUTLINE APPLICATIONS 

The real purpose of outline applications is understood to be to enable would-be 
developers to establish the availability of land for future development pro- 
grammes or for owners of small plots to determine their development potential 
without incurring the expense of preparing detailed plans. 

In practice, local authorities have been advised that, before giving outline 
permission, they should obtain sufficient detail on the proposals to enable them 
to evaluate their merits. This advice is re-inforced by the fact that an outline 
permission is a planning permission in law and details submitted subsequently 
can only be refused, if the right to do so was specifically reserved in the outline 
permission. 

As a result, local authorities are tending to require developers to submit 
more details than are necessary for the real purpose of an outline application 
as we understand it, and to cover by conditions all eventualities, however 
uni kely. 

We recommend that the law relating to outline applications should be 
examined with a view to obviating the disadvantages described. 



2. DURATION OF PLANNING PERMISSIONS 

The granting of permissions in perpetuity leads to planning anomalies when 
old, unimplemented permissions conflict with more recent thoughts on develop- 
ment. In addition, even where outstanding permissions have not yet led to 
planning problems, they create a major and expanding problem of fihng and 
information retrieval. Planning is by definition forward-looking and we 
consider that only exceptionally would a decision over five years old be material 
to a current application. Retention of decision notices would be an adequate 
safeguard. 

There appears to be no legal basis on which to destroy old files, although a 
large proportion of the old permissions may well have been overtaken by actual 
development on the ground. Some authorities are attempting to solve this 
problem in their own ways and one authority at least is destroying files after 
fi.ve years. Many authorities, are looking at microfilming, but this is expensive 
and does not solve the problem of back reference. 

It is tnerefore recommended that: 

d) All planning permissions should have a limited life of, say, five years, 
after which the applicant must re-apply if the work has not started. 

Z>) Within that period a new permission for an alternative development from 
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that previously authorised would be deemed to cancel alternative permis- 
sions. 

c) Implementation of any authorised permission should be deemed to cancel 
any other outstanding permission relating to the same site. 

3. PERMITTED DEVELOPMENT 

Sample analyses during our visits indicate that about 70% of all applications 
are for small developments such as single houses or garages and extensions in 
excess of the pennitted volume (either on their own or when added to previously 
built garages or extensions). This large volume of small applications takes up 
a large proportion of the time of development control staff. 

It has also been noted that where small extensions are not within the per- 
mitted volume because previous extensions have been built, there is either a 
disproportionate amount of research to be done to establish the fact or develop- 
ment control staff must turn a blind eye. 

In respect of garages, most modem houses either have them or make pro- 
vision for them with garage space and a proportion of applications for garages 
are made to implement an intention envisaged in the original planning 
permission. 

Finally, the mere fact that such a large proportion of applications is of a 
minor nature gives the public an impression that planning authorities are 
mainly interested in petty, bureaucratic detail. 

It is concluded that a significant reduction can be made in the work load a 
development control staff and their ability to concentrate on the really important 
cases can be improved by enlarging the scope of permitted development. 

We recommend that : 

a) Construction of one garage level with or behind the building line should 
be permitted development regardless of any otlier extensions and without 
prejudicing the right to build further extensions. 

b) Small porches should be permitted in front of the building line. 

c) The permitted volume for extensions should be reconsidered. 

We further recommend that a pamphlet should be prepared explaining per- 
mitted development in simple terms for the benefit of the public. 



4. SUBSTANTIAL DEPARTURES FROM THE DEVELOPMENT PLAN 

It was observed that the interpretation of substantial departures from the 
development plan varied greatly between authorities, although the recently 
revised procedure has helped to simplify matters and reduce delays. 

With the proliferation of non-statutory plans the concept of substantial 
departures from the development plan becomes more artificial and more 
difficult for planners and laymen to assess. 

It is recommended that the Ministry review the practice of individual local 
authorities to attempt to achieve a greater degree of uniformity in submissions. 



5. SECTIONS 27 AND 28 ORDERS 

All revocations or modifications of planning permissions and discontinuance 
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orders have to be confirmed by the Minister, even if the parties agree to the 
making of an order without compensation. It is understood that the Ministry, 
before confirming the orders, often finds it necessary to enquire in some detail 
into the history of the case and that decisions often take up to three months. 
The number of orders is not great but the work involved in processing can often 
be out of proportion to the importance of the matter and it was said that 
developers became frustrated in being kept waiting for months for Ministry 
confirmation of an order which had already been agreed. 

There are three main situations in which the procedure arises! 
d) Where there is a known objection. 

b) Where agreement has been reached between the parties, but compensation 
is involved. 

c) Where agreement has been reached between the parties and no compensa- 
tion is involved. 

It is recoTfimended that in situations b') and c) local authorities should be 
authorised to enter into agreements without reference to the Ministry. In 
situation d) consideration should be given to authorising local authorities to 
make orders without reference to the Ministry, provided that developers are 
given a right of appeal. 



6. SECTION 37 AGREEMENTS 

Section 37 agreements are used for restricting and regulating development and 
are useful tools for the planning authority and appear to be readily understood 
by developers. At present, these agreements require confirmation by the 
Minister and delays of up to six months have occurred. 

Certain authorities, it is understood, have local act powers to make such 
agreements without confirmation and it is recommended that these powers 
should be extended to all authorities by general legislation. 



7. TREE PRESERVATION ORDERS 

At present all Tree Preservation Orders require confirmation by the Minister 
and are not effective until confirmed. Provisional confi,rmation by the 
Minis try has done much to reduce the time taken in urgent cases, but the 
relative importance of Tree Preservation Orders would not appear to justify 
Ministry involvement. 

There are insufficient deterrents against deliberate disregard of Tree Preser- 
vation Orders. In some cases the value of the timber far outweighs the penalty 
for destroying the trees and in addition their destruction may remove the grounds 
for planning objections against potentially profitable development of the land 
on which they stood. 

It is recommended that legislation should be changed to make Tree Preserva- 
tion Orders effective from the date of service by the local authority without 
prior confirmation by the Ministry, subject to adequate provisions for appeal. 

In addition, it is recommended that penalties for unauthorised tree felling 
should be increased possibly including a requirement to restore the woodlands 
be replanting with semi-mature trees — an expensive but technically feasible 
operation. 
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We understand that the Civic Amenities BiJl is likely to have anticipated 
these recommendations by the time this report is published. 



8. UNAUTHORISED DEVELOPMENT 

There are insufficient deterrents to discourage deliberate, unauthorised develop- 
ment, particularly when the capital outlay is low and the prospective returns 
high. Cases were noted where it was highly profitable for the offender to use 
every device for delaying final enforcement, since he was profiting by his un- 
authorised actions whilst the case was sub-judice. 

It is apparent to us that the machinery of enforcement is cumbersome and 
slow acting. It would be an advantage to planning authorities if it were made 
easier. 

It is recommended that provision should be made both for penalties for 
commencing unauthorised development and for an injunction against continua- 
tion pending an appeal to prevent calculated flouting of the provisions of the 
Act and to bring enforcement more directly within the scope of development 
control. 



9. DATES OF APPLICATIONS AND DECISIONS 

There are differing interpretations among local authorities as to what should 
be the date on which an application is deemed lodged and the date on which a 
decision is deemed to be effective. Both dates are important in a legal context. 
It is therefore recommended that these doubts should be resolved. We consider 
that the two effective dates should be respectively: 
d) The date of acceptance of a correct application. 
b) The date of issue of the decision notice. 



10. APPEALS 

Considerable time has to be devoted to the preparation of cases for appeal. 
Some county councils have delegated the work of preparing appeals to district 
councils to a much greater extent than others. 

It is understood that the Ministry of Housing and Local Government is at 
present undertaking a review of the appeals procedure and therefore we have 
not investigated this aspect of development control work in detail. 

It is recommended, however, that consideration should especially be given 
to: 

a) Introducing an intermediate stage between a refusal by a local planning 
authority and an appeal to the Minister. It is suggested that this would 
be more satisfactory on an informal rather than a statutory basis. One 
county visited had in fact introduced an informal stage, giving an applicant 
to whom it was proposed to issue a refusal notice an opportunity of appear- 
ing before the planning committee. This had significantly reduced the 
incidence of appeals at the expense of a theoretical delay in issuing decision 
notices. It is thought that a modification of this procedure to suit the 
requirements and work loads of individual authorities might be possible. 
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b) Instituting arrangements by which, the local planning authorities can be 
infoi-med of the details of the applicant’s case where his reasons for appeal 
are not apparent. This might both discourage frivolous appeals and save 
the local planning authority work in preparing its case, 
e) Introducing a waiting period where applications previously refused are 
resubmitted with little or no material chanp. It seems unlikely, however, 
that this could be left to the authorities’ discretion. 
d) Introducing a mandatory stage of stating a short case by written sub- 
mission for leave to appeal without risk of having to pay costs. Should 
leave be refused, the applicant could still demand a full hearing, but only 
at the risk of having costs awarded against him. This would discourage 
applicants from going to appeal when they have little or no chance of 
success. 



11. SUBMISSION OF APPLICATIONS 

The substance of G.D.O. (1963) Articles 5 and 14 is that applications shall be 
submitted to county boroughs or district councils and that each local planning 
authority shall keep a register in which shall be recorded the particulars of the 
applications, decisions and directions from the Minister including appeal 
decisions. It is also laid down that applications should be registered within 
fourteen days of receipt and that an index, normally in the form of a map, 
shah he kept. Coimty councils may delegate the keeping of this register to 
district councils. 

In most counties it was observed that, because applications were submitted 
to district councils, statutory registers and maps were kept there. Despite 
this, the register and index map were usually duplicated at one additional level 
and on occasions were split between two departments. 

In some cases the process of registration at district council level was contri- 
buting to undue delays of up to fourteen days in forwarding applications to the 
planning officer. 

A form of register is valuable to the work of development control officers and 
the statutory register could be used for this purpose, as is the normal procedure 
in county borou^s. If this can be done, then delays can be reduced by 
requiring applicants to send applications direct to the planning authority 
except in the case of districts with statutory or equivalent delegation. 

The main reason advanced for keeping the statutory planning register at 
district council level is that it can be conveniently associated with: 

a) The register of building regulations applications. 

b) The local land charges register. 

In practice, it has been foimd that in counties it is impracticable to co- 
ordinate effectively building regulations and development control and the land 
charges register is concerned with decisions, not with applications. An 
adequate machinery for notifying decisions to districts is already in operation 
in all counties. 

A subsidiary reason is convenience to the public and this has been discussed 
in Part HE, Section 4, 

We recommend that, in order to avoid delays of transmission and duplication 
of effort and to integrate the planning register with the main development 
control procedures, legislation should be amended to permit applications to be 
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submitted direct to the authorities which will process and determine them, 
county councils or district councils with statutory or equivalent delegation. 
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PART V 



Administration 



1. INTRODUCTION 

In our terms of reference we were asked to report in broad terms on the impli- 
cations of various administrative procedures, but it was stated that a compre- 
hensive survey of forms and paperwork processes was not required. This 
section therefore deals with administrative matters in broad terms. 

It was noted that whilst authorities used for the most part well tried and 
sensible administrative procedures, there was a wide variation in method 
particularly in counties where methods are related to a delegated organisation. 
It was also observed that district councils on occasions amended county 
procedures to suit their particular needs. 

It has not been possible to calculate accurately the effect that inadequate 
administrative procedures have on delays as so often delays stem from organisa- 
tion. However, it should be noted that in most authorities some 70 of 
planning matters are of a simple nature and from observations made during 
the survey, these are cleared by the planning assistant within fourteen days and 
could be cleared in less. It is reasonable to expect that a decision on these 
applications should on average be reached within a month, but in fact there is a 
wide range of performance. At least some of the variation is attributable to 
inadequate methods. 

To investigate the reasons for out-of-time decisions, an analysis was made 
of 336 out-of-time decisions, in 7 authorities, from a sample of 1,400 cases. 



The results are given in the following table : 

Organisational and administrative delays were 

present in 53 % 

Internal highways consultations were present in 23 % 

Other internal consultations were present in 15 % 

Negotiations with applicants were present in 21 % 

Development plan under consideration, inadequate 
sewerage, etc. 2 % 

Statutory consultations were present in 14% 



These figures are not cumulative, as some cases involved consultations or 
delays under two or more of the headings. 

The table confirms the importance of reducing delays, due to defects in 
organisation and ad minis tration. The effect on performance of organisation 
of committees and staff has been dealt with in Parts II and III. In this part of 
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the report, we discuss the main weaknesses in administration observed during 
our visits. 



2. STATUTORY REGISTERS 

In most cases registers consisted of bound volumes in which entries were made 
in longhand, although instances were found of registers being in loose leaf or 
card index form. 

The maintenance of a hand-written register can be simple, but can also be 
bulky unless loose-leaf binders are used. However, whatever binding system 
is used, the two operations of entering particulars of the application and later 
of the decision can be avoided altogether. 

The system we envisage combines the best features of systems we have ob- 
served during visits. It provides for a register in two stages. 
d) On receipt of an application, an acknowledgement, a working sheet, a 
register sheet and a progress sheet are produced by carbon process in a 
single operation, 

b) After a decision has been made, an extra copy of the decision notice is 
substituted for the original register sheet to form the permanent register 
in a loose-leaf binder. This copy of the decision notice should allow space 
for details of subsequent appeals. 

We recommend that tMs system should be considered by all authorities. 



3. INDEX OF APPLICATIONS 

An index in some form is an essential planning tool, and for the convenience of 
the public it is also desirable for it to accompany the statutory register. 

An index can either be in the form of a street index, possibly supported by a 
nominal index, or in the form of a map. We have observed that urban and 
rural areas have different problems in considering the best form of index and 
they are therefore considered separately. 

a) Urban Areas 

We have reached the firm conclusion that the street index system is preferable. 
The system involves a written index accompanied by a set of the latest, large- 
scale plans on which no entries are made and which can be up-dated con- 
tinuously by a standing order with Ordnance Survey. This avoids the consider- 
able problems arising from an accumulation of applications to be plotted in a 
confined area. On the map system, there is a choice between transferring 
up-to-date topographical information on to the old base or the old application 
data on to a new base. Both operations are so daunting that they are rarely 
attempted until the plans have seriously deteriorated. 

b) Rural Areas 

It has been found that the street index system is not practicable, although the 
disadvantages of maps are the same as in urban areas, though to a lesser degree. 

However, the problems can be mitigated by a system observed in one county. 
In this system the plans used are on permatrace with the printing on the back 
(these are supplied by Ordnance Survey). Only the latest application remains 
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plotted for any site. Previously plotted details are erased and entered on a 
reference sheet which is kept in the flle of the latest application. If required, 
dye-line copies can be taken. 

The advantages of plotting applications on receipt and again on decision, 
possibly in a different colour, are questioned. It is suggested that the gains 
are not justified by the work involved. 

We recommend that a street index system should be used by urban authorities 
and a modified index map system by rural authorities. 



4. APPLICATION FORMS AND PLANS 

It was observed that there was little consistency in either the format or content 
of application forms and that some forms imply a duty on the part of th.e 
applicant which is not required by legislation. Some authorities require one 
copy of the plans to be on linen. 

We recommend that a national application form, showing the minimum of 
essential detail, should be devised. It is further recommended that any such 
form should beta the following requirements : 

a) All statutory information should be contained on one sheet of paper for 
ease of handling and filing. 

b) A separate form should be used for supplementary information. 

c) Instructions for completing the form should be contained on a separate 
form. 

In view of our recommendation in Part IV that records should not be kept for 
more than five years, we recommend that authorities should not require a copy 
of the plans to be on linen. 



5. DRAFTING RECOMMENDATIONS 

Systems have been observed in which intermediate reports are hand-written on 
one form (often the file cover), a final report is hand-written on another form, 
this is typed on to a third form which is finally copy-typed on to the committee 
schedule. 

The details and report entered on one working sheet (which can be the file 
cover) should be all that is required for preparing the schedule. 

We recommend that the schedule should be prepared directly from the hand- 
written details on the working sheet or file cover. 



6. MODEL CONDITIONS 

It was observed that it was not the general practice to make use of predrafted 
conditions. Most authorities have some body of examples for reference, but 
often these have been initiated by particular officers for their own use. 

In some authorities conditions ate drafted by planning staff and in others 
by the Clerk’s office. On occasions, this leads to a constant to and fro-ing 
between the two departments, negotiating an acceptable wording. 

There is also ample evidence of superfluous, unenforceable or invahd con- 
ditions when judged by the Ministry Circular standards. 
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Apart from the above, the work in drafting and writing out conditions in full 
is most time-consuming for the planning assistant. 

We recommend that a list of predrafted, numbered model conditions should 
be available in each authority for members and planning staff and that reference 
to these conditions on all papers other than the decision notice should be by 
number only. It would be desirable in order to encourage uniformity of 
practice for these conditions to be co-ordinated by the Ministry, with local 
authorities only adding such additional conditions as they considered necessary. 



7. REASONS FOR REFUSAL 

As with model conditions, there seems no reason why a number of reasons for 
refusal should not be predrafted and refeixed to by numbers. With this method, 
it could be argued that planning officers will “overkill”, but this is a matter for 
the good sense of the individual. 

We recommend that predrafted reasons for refusal should be used by planning 
authorities as should referring to such reasons by number only on the schedule. 



8. PROGRESSING OF APPLICATIONS 

During our visits few instances were observed of the use of formal progressing 
systems to ensure that applications were processed as quickly as possible. In 
general, the responsibility for progressing applications tended to rest with area 
planning officers or planning assistants, who went through their files periodic- 
ally. 

In one instance every application was allocated to a particular committee 
meeting and appeared on the schedule, whether it was ready for a decision or 
not. This gave the elected members an opportunity to exercise overall control 
and in practice meant that very few cases were not ready. 

In most authorities the list of cases for the next committee was closed a week 
before the meeting and in some instances two weeks before. Practice varied 
on tlie admission of supplementary cases after the closing date. 

We recommend that in the interests of good management: 

a) AH applications should be formally progressed against a target date of a 
specific committee meeting. 

b) All cases which go out of time should be noted on each committee schedule 
until they are resolved. 

c) Committee schedules should not be closed more than one week before the 
date of the meeting and supplementary items should be admitted up to the 
day of the meeting. 



9. PRESENTATION TO COMMITTEE 

There was considerable variation in the type of schedule used for forwarding 
recommendations to committee. In some cases, schedules incorporated 
planning officers’ remarks and very lengthy conditions. Apart from clerical 
work involved, this caused a very indigestible bulk of papers to be submitted 
to members. 
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We recommend that : 

d) The schedule should be simplified to the greatest possible degree and should 
broadly contain only the date of the application, the number, address and 
brief description of development and the planning officer’s recommendation 
with numbered model conditions and reasons for refusal where possible. 
(See Sections 6 and 7 ) 

b) In the few cases where a detailed planning officer’s report is necessary, it 
should be prepared on separate sheets. 

c) That items which, in the planning officer’s opinion, do not require the 
detailed consideration of the committee should be grouped in a separate 
part of the schedule. 

d) That the use of visual aids for committees, such as plan projectors and 
epidiascopes, should be extended. 



10. DECISION NOTICES 

All the authorities visited used standard forms for the issue of decisions, but 
the number of copies prepared ranged from three to twelve. 

In many instances, it was observed that the preparation of decision notices 
was being carried out after the committee. Delays of the order of fourteen 
days before despatch were not infrequent and occasionally there were delays 
in excess of this. 

In all authorities it was apparent that committees changed only a small 
proportion of recommendations All planning officers interviewed agi'eed that 
about 95 % were unchanged. 

We recommend, therefore, that: 

d) Planning authorities should consider the practicability of , preparing 
decision notices in advance of the committee. 
b) That authorities should review the circulation of decision notices in order 
to reduce it to a TuiniTnum. 



11. TEMPORARY PERMISSIONS 

Many authorities stated that they were having difficulty in keeping track of 
temporary permissions and that a check on the need for renewal or on the need 
for enforcement was not always carried out. 

We suggest that the simplest bring-forward system is achieved by fihng a copy 
of the decision notice in order of the date of maturity. 



12. INFORMATION NEEDED FOR DEVELOPMENT CONTROL 

It was apparent that in some authorities the staff concerned with development 
control did not have readily available all the information needed on which to 
base their consultations This caused delays in searching for the information. 

We recommend that staff concerned with development control should have 
available a comprehensive reference map or maps on which are marked such 
items as : 

a) All areas covered by non-statutory maps. 
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b) Different classes of roads and public rights of way. 

c) Water catchment areas. 

d) River authority areas and areas liable to flooding. 

e) Reclamation areas. 

/) Areas of great landscape value. 

g) Safeguarding areas for airfields. 

h) Mineral areas. 

j) Coal Board subsidence areas. 

k) Listed buildings. 

/) Government buildings, where special restrictions are necessary. 
m) Overhead and underground power and pipelines. 



13. APPLICATION RECORD SYSTEM 

It was observed that some authorities were making use of a computer or 
punched card equipment for recording and analysing development control 
information at H.Q. It was stated that this information was especially useful 
for efficient development planning and for producing the large number of 
statistics required by the Ministry. 

The procedures used by the authorities visited were not examined in detail, as 
it was thought that this was beyond the terms of reference of the study. 
However, we consider that a great deal of unco-ordinated work by individual 
authorities would be saved, if this field were investigated on a national basis. 



14. ORDNANCE SURVEY REVISION 

The Advance Revision Information Service of Ordnance Survey provides for 
the purchase of photocopies of field documents of plans under continuous 
revision. This service is intended to make available a mass of information 
acquired by O.S. surveyors in the sometimes lengthy periods between editions 
of printed plans. In some areas, national surveys were at one time seriously 
in arrears and some local planning authorities have had to employ field 
surveyors to up-date existing O.S. editions. Ordnance Survey is now making 
a sustained effort to rectify the deficiencies in the national suiveys and the need 
to employ local authority surveyors on revising printed editions should be 
reviewed. 

We suggest that authorities should make greater use of this service by the 
Ordnance Survey. 
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PART VI 



Consultations 



1. INTRODUCTION 

After delays due to organisation and administration, the consultation procedure 
is the major source of all other delays. 

It is often assumed that the main delays in consultations arise from statutory 
consultations. Although delays are occurring in carrying out statutory con- 
sultations, it is important to realise that these affect only a small proportion of 
the total applications. Analysis shows that by far the greater proportion of 
avoidable delays are occurring in non-statutory consultations. Although these 
do not always result in the application being determined out of time, they are 
certainly retarding the production of a quick decision. 

The consultation procedure varies considerably between those authorities 
where officers of all departments are centralised (e.g. county boroughs, central- 
ised counties) and those authorities with a large degree of delegation of planning 
functions to area offices in the field and district councils. In the former the 
administrative procedure is comparatively simple and in the latter, it can be 
made complex. 

We have made an analysis of the percentage of consultations carried out. 
For coimty boroughs, the external consultations were negligible, but the main 
figures for counties are given in the following table: 





Consultations as % ' 


of Consultation 


External Consultations 


of Total Applications 


Cases out of Time 


M.O.T. 


4% 


44% 


M.A.F.F. 


3% 


16% 


H. & L.G. 


2% 


42% 


River Authorities 


5% 


7% 


Other Ministries 


under I % 


— 


N.C.B.* 

Other Consultations 


10% 


1% 


County Surveyor 


30 % (occasionally 
up to 100%) 


14% 


County Planning H.Q. 
Limited to four authorities. 


5% to 50% 


not 

calculable 



2. MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT (M.O.T.) CONSULTATIONS 

The procedure for M.O.T. consultations has been examined in some detail 
because it has often been represented that these consultations are a major 
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cause of delay. In considering this subject, our investigations have suggested 
that there is a tendency among planning authorities to get it out of perspective, 
since only about 4% of applications involve consultations with the M.O.T. 
and under 2 % of all applications go out of time for this reason. 

In one county a detailed analysis of the times taken in processing an applica- 
tion was carried out and showed the following average times; 



Receipt of application to receipt by County Surveyor. 16 days 
Receipt by County Surveyor to receipt by Divisional 
Road Engineer (D.R.E.) 16 days 

With D.R.E. 21 days 

D.R.E.’s recommendation to receipt by Planning OfScer. 4 days 



Note i) ' In 37% of the applications forwarded to the County Surveyor, it 
was considered that the dispensations of Circular 82/50 applied and 
these were not forwarded to the D.R.E. 

ii) About 40% of the applications forwarded to M.O.T. concerned 
minor matters, such as uncontroversial single accesses 

iii) In only an estimated “under 10 %” of all cases referred, did the 
D.R.E.’s recommendation materially differ from that of the County 
Surveyor. 

These figures were of course the result of a small sample, but the results 
broadly accord with sample statistical information from other authorities and 
D.R.E.S Some authorities and D.R.E.s have a better performance, but in 
others the time lag is longer. 

The reasons for time taken can be analysed under organisational and 
administrative factors. 

a) Organisation 

Trunk roads are the Ministry of Transport’s roads and they must be protected 
against ill-considered development with a frontage access to the highway. 
However, county councils act as agents to the Ministry and should equally be 
able to look after its interests in planning matters. The present position is 
that applications may be inspected and considered on three separate occasions 
(by the planner, the County Surveyor and the D.R.E.) before the final recom- 
mendation is obtained and in only a very small proportion of the cases do the 
recommendations of the County Surveyor and the D.R.E. differ. 

Circular 82/50 allows authorities some discretion in forwarding cases and in 
the authority where the sample was taken, the principles of the circulm: were 
being implemented. There was, however, ample evidence to show that in some 
authorities this was not being done with the result that the D.R.E. was un- 
necessarily considering applications. Authorities seldom adopted the pro- 
visions of the circular allowing them to refuse applications, because the M.O.T .’s 
observations gave weight to their refusals and its backing would be needed m 
case of a subsequent appeal. 

Circular 82/50 gives no provision for the autliority to approve simple accesses 
or alterations to accesses and, in general, it seems that more could be delegated. 

As regards advertisements. Circular 11/62 states clearly those items required 
to be considered by the Minister and if these are correctly implemented, there 
should be few difficulties. 

b) Administration „ , , . 

Paragraph 13 of Form TR.108 requires the comments of the plannmg authority 
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and the surveyor on the application. The requirement for these comments 
introduces delays of about a month. It is considered that D.R.E.s should give 
an objective assessment of each case on highways grounds and should not be 
influenced either by planning considerations unrelated to the highway or require 
local authority surveyors’ staffs to comment first. Where it is necessary for 
the D.R.E.’s comments on a particular application to be obtained, then it is 
considered that the application should be sent direct to the D.R.E. on a normal 
consultation basis from the planning office, exceptional items only being 
forwarded through the surveyor. 

It is also considered reasonable to require the M.O.T. to give their views or 
at least to state whether they have or have not an interest in an application 
within fourteen days. 

In conclusion, if some of the points suggested above can be implemented, 
no reason is seen why applications referred to the M.O.T. should be allowed an 
extra month for decision. More delegation would reduce the numbers of 
applications forwarded and give D.R.E.S more time to consider important 
applications. 

We recommend that ; 

a) The M.O.T. should delegate more aspects of control to local authorities. 

b) The practice of local authorities obtaining M.O.T. support for refusals 
should be reviewed. 

c) That M.O.T. should be more ruthless in returning applications without 
comment to authorities, if they are within the authority’s delegated power 
to decide. 

d) 'Hiat where apphcations are forwarded to the M.O.T., the “fourteen day 
time limit” be applied. 

e) Tlat applications requiring the M.O.T.’s observations should be forwarded 
direct to D.R.E.s from the planning office without the observations of 
either the planning authority or the surveyor, for consideration by the 
D.R.E. on their highways merit. 

f) That the additional month for M.O.T. consultations should be discon- 
tinued. 



3. 



MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, FISHERIES AND FOOD (M A F F 
CONSULTATIONS ^ 



) 



The M.A F.F. must be consulted when it is proposed to refuse permission for 
any development needed for agriculture, to grant permission subject to con- 
ditions or where non-agricultural development would impinge seriously on 

Se"to MdiS' 

currently observed are, in our opinion, largely a waste 
1 ^ 111 detail, 20 replies were nou-commital. In 

every case there either is or is not an agricultural need for the development or 
there is or is not an agricultural objection. vciopment oi 

requirement to consult the M.A.FF be 
amended or the M.A.F.F. be more positive in their replies. 



4. OTHER STATUTORY CONSULTATIONS 

We observed few problems in consultations with other statutory bodies and the 
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proportion of applications which require such consultations is in most authorities 
very small. 

However, in some authorities a substantial number of applications require 
consultations with the National Coal Board, A visit was paid to a divisional 
office of the N.C.B, and the officers stated that liaison with planning authorities 
was good and delays in processing applications few. This was confirmed by 
our statistical analysis. 

We make two observations: 

a) We question the need for the Ministry of Housing and Local Government 
to be consulted in all cases where listed buildings are affected. 

b) The N.C.B. felt that under its new area organisation, the consultation 
procedure might be more complex in the future. 



5. INTERNAL HIGHWAYS CONSULTATIONS 

In most authorities the largest proportion of internal consultations was carried 
out with the highways department. (Some 30 %) 

In county boroughs the administrative problems were not great and there 
were few delays. It was observed that several county boroughs adopted the 
practice of set meetings with the highways staff, at which outstanding applica- 
tions were discussed and recommendations made. This procedure kept 
administrative delays to a minimum. 

With county councils the position was often more complex. Administra- 
tive delays undoubtedly occur if means are not found of keeping the channels 
of communication to the minimum. The shortest line of communication was 
achieved by direct consultation between the Area Planning Officer (A.P.O.) 
and the divisional surveyor, the longest occurred when A.P.O.s, county planning 
H.Q., county surveyors H.Q. and divisional surveyors were all involved in 
sequence. 

It was suggested by several planning authorities that, if county surveyors 
were prepared to delegate more powers to planning staff for dealing with the 
simple applications, time would be saved. For example, we observed that 
many applications involved simple or even standard conditions which planners 
were quite capable of applying. 

We recommend, therefore, that in county councils : 
d) Authorities should review their arrangements for highways consultations 
with a view to shortening the lines of communication, 
b) County surveyors should delegate consideration of the simpler highways 
aspects of planning applications to planning staff. 



6. CONSULTATIONS WITH PLANNING H.Q. 

In coimty borouglis and in county councils where the planning offices are 
centralised, there are few difficulties in consulting specialist officers in the 
planning department. However, in county councils using decentralised area 
offices, it was not unusual for a considerable number of applications to be 
forwarded to H.Q. for consultations (in one case up to 48 %). The need for 
development control staff to have and to understand the necessary up to date 
plans and written policies has already been stressed and there was no doubt 
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that where this was not possible, delays were occurring through the need for 
consultation, especially with the development plan section of H.Q. 

We recommend that county councils in particular review their procedures 
with a view to reducing delays incurred by consultations with county planning 

H.Q. 



7. CONSULTATIONS WITH ARCHITECTS 

It is not within our competence to determine the circumstances in which panels 
of architects should be consulted or applications refused for development 
designed by qualified architects. 

However, it was observed that delays were occurring through the need to 
consult with authority architects or private architects’ panels. The procedure 
varied between different authorities and the problem was less when planning 
authorities carried on their staffs planners with architectural qualifications. 

These delays could be reduced by effective administrative procedures. In 
many authorities, especially county boroughs, it was the practice to have set 
meetings with members of the architect’s department where applications were 
discussed and recommendations made. Delays occurred more particularly 
when it was necessary to consult on a formal basis. These tended to increase 
when an advisory panel of architects was used with the attendant difficulty 
of arranging sufficient meetings to process the work at the speed required. 

We recommend that, where panels of private architects or architects employed 
in other departments must be consulted, this should be done by frequent set 
meetings. 



8. CONSULTATIONS WITH PARISH COUNCILS 

In the authorities reviewed, it was observed that only in very few instances 
were regular consultations being carried out between county councils and 
parish councils, although in one county council these were carried out on a time 
limit basis. 

There is no statutory' need to consult parish councils and it is considered 
that any advantages in consultations on general development control applica- 
tions are more than outweighed by the delays that can occur. It seems that the 
right time to consult parish councils is at the development plan stage or before 
non-statutory maps are produced. 

We therefore recommend that in the interests of efficient management, parish 
councils should not be extensively consulted on development control applica- 
tions. 



9. CONSULTATIONS WITH RESIDENTS IN THE VICINITY 

Some authorities, mostly in urban areas, were consulting applicants’ neighbours 
concerning applications which were of a simple nature. In some urban areas 
members were involved in these consultations and it is open to doubt whether 
it is desirable to ask members to act in this capacity. In our investigations, we 
saw little evidence of any constructive information being derived from these 
consultations. 
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We recommend that for applications of a simple nature, residents in the 
vicinity should not be consulted. 



10. CONSULTATION OFFICE PROCEDURES 

It is considered that some authorities could reduce delays in consultations by 

improving their present office procedures. In particular, we recommend that 

consideration be given to : 

d) Circulating consultations in parallel and not sequentially. The main 
drawback to consultations in parallel is often the lack of sufficient copies 
of the application form and plan. It follows that it is essential for planning 
authorities to have access to efficient document reproduction facilities. 

b) Applying a time limit to consultations. The revised system of time limit 
consultation with the Ministry for substantial departures works well and 
one county at least uses this system for aU consultations. It is suggested 
that individual authorities should consider extending a time limit system 
to all statutory and internal consultations. 

c) Extending the use of pre-printed consultation forms. Although standard 
forms are widely used, it was noted that a few authorities were still writing 
individual letters. 

d) Handwriting details on pre-printed letters. It was observed that delays 
not infrequently occurred in typing details on pre-printed consultation 
forms. It is suggested that it should seldom be necessary to type details 
and that typing is not a requirement when consulting outside bodies. If 
the details are of sufficient importance to justifying typing, then it is 
suggested that the paragraphs of the pre-printed letters should be numbered 
to facilitate the use of dictating machines. 
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PART VII 



Summary of Recommendations 



For convenience, we summarise the recommendations contained in the body of 
the report. 



1. PART II— ORGANISATION FOR DECISION MAKING 

a) Main Recommendations 

i) Every possible step should be taken to persuade county borough 
councils to delegate full executive authority to their planning com- 
mittees. (Section 1, page 3) 

ii) AH county councils should operate “decentralised” systems with area 
committees with full executive powers. (Section 2 d), page 8) 

iii) District councils operating under “decentralised” systems should 
delegate authority for formulating and expressing their views to 
representatives on area committees. (Section 2 d), page 9) 

iv) The larger district councils should be given statutory delegation or its 
equivalent, if they can satisfy certain basic requirements. (Section 2 d), 
page 9) 

v) Legislation should be set in motion so that all authorities can delegate 
to officers the power to determine simple or uncontroversial applica- 
tions. (Section 3, page 10) 

b) Subsidiary Recommendatians (relevant where delegation continues in its 
present form) 

i) Every possible step should be taken to persuade county district 
councils to delegate full executive authority to their planning com- 
mittees. (Section 2 d), page 9) 

ii) District councils should plan their timetables of meetings of their 
planning committees to suit the timetables of county committees. 
(Section 2 d), page 9) 

iii) Joint area committees used in conjunction with delegation should be 
given full executive authority. (Section 2 d), page 9) 



2. PART III— STAFF ORGANISATION 

a) All officers engaged full-time on planning should be integrated into the 
planning department with a direct relationship to the Chief Planning 
Officer, while retaining a professional link to senior officers in their own 
special disciplines. (Section 3, page 12) 

b) County development control staff should be centralised in county head- 
quarters. (Section 4, page 14) 
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c) All cases requiring a county contribution should be processed by county 
staff from the initial stage and if district councils are required to consider 
such cases, they should be furnished with a copy of the county officer’s 
views in advance. (Section 5, page 15) 

d) The practice of registering, plotting and filing full details of delegated 
cases in both county and district offices should cease. (Section 5, page 15) 

e) After collection and collating of information at non-professional level, 
cases should be fed directly to the appropriate level of professional officer, 
who should carry them through to completion including presentation to 
committee. (Section 6, page 15) 

f) Advertisement control should be centralised under one officer. (Section 7, 
page 16) 

g) An informal advice service should be recognised as part of the planning 
function, but its operation should be kept under review by senior manage- 
ment. (Section 8, page 17) 

h) Each individual authority should examine its professional establishment 
to ensure that professional time is used only on those aspects of the work 
on which it is essential. (Section 9, page 18) 

i) The practice of planning staff auditing building regulation applications 
should be discontinued. (Section 9, page 18) 

/) Applications relating to private access only should be dealt with entirely 
by highways staff. (Section 9, page 18) 

k) “Permitted Development” applications should be filtered off by admini- 
strative staff. (Section 9, page 18) 

l) Non-professional planning staff should be used to the greatest possible 
extent on the simpler types of application which form the bulk of the 
work. (Section 9, page 18) 

m) Administrative and clerical staff should handle all the operations set out 
in the text. (Section 10, page 19) 



3. PART IV— LEGAL AND CENTRAL GOVERNMENT POLICY 
CONSIDERATIONS 

a) The law relating to outline permissions should be examined. (Section 1, 
page 20) 

b) All planning permissions should have a limited life of say, five years, 
after which the applicant must re-apply if the work has not started. 
(Section 2, page 20) 

c) Within that period, a new permission for an alternative development 
should be deemed to cancel alternative permissions. (Section 2, page 20) 

d) Implementation of any authorised permission should be deemed to cancel 
any other outstanding permission relating to the same site. (Section 2, 
page 21) 

e) Construction of one garage level with or behind the building line should 
be permitted development, regardless of any other extensions and without 
prejudicing the right to build further extensions. (Section 3, page 21) 

f) Small porches should be permitted in front of the building line. (Section 3, 
page 21) 

g) The permitted volume for extensions should be reconsidered. (Section 3, 
page 21) 
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h) A pamphlet should be prepared explaining permitted development in 
simple terms for the benefit of the public. (Section 3, page 21) 

0 The Ministry of Housing and Local Government should review the prac- 
tice of individual local authorities in an attempt to achieve greater 
uniformity of submissions as substantial departures from the development 
plan. (Section A, page 21) 

/) Local authorities should be authorised to enter into agreements on Section 
27 and 28 orders without reference to the Ministry, where there is no 
Icnown objection to the proposals or where agreement has been reached 
between the parties, but compensation is involved. Consideration should 
also be given to authorising local authorities to make orders without 
reference to the Ministry even where there is an objection, provided that 
developers are given a right of appeal. (Section 5, page 22) 

k) Powers to make agreements under Section 37 of the Act should be extended 
to all authorities by general legislation. (Section 6, page 22) 

l) Legislation should be changed to make Tree Preservation Orders effective 
from the date of service by the local authority without prior confirmation 
by the Ministry, subject to adequate provisions for appeal. (Section 7, 
page 22) 

m) Penalties for unauthorised tree felling should be increased. (Section 7, 
page 22) 

71) Provisions should be made both for penalties for commencing unauthor- 
ised development and for an injunction against continuation pending an 
appeal. (Section 8, page 23) 

o) The effective dates of applications and decisions should be: 

i) The date of acceptance of a correct application. 

ii) The date of issue of the decision notice. 

(Section 9, page 23) 

p) There should be an intermediate stage between a refusal by a local 
authority and an appeal to the Minister to allow informal representations 
to be made at local level. (Section 10, page 23) 

q) Arrangements should be instituted by which local authorities can be 
informed of the details of the applicant’s case, where his reasons for 
appeal are not apparent. (Section 10, page 24) 

r) Resubmission of applications previously refused should be subject to a 
waiting period where there has been little or no material change of 
circumstance. (Section 10, page 24) 

i") There should be a mandatory stage of stating a short case by written 
submission for leave to appeal, without risk of having to pay costs. Should 
such leave be refused, the right to. a full hearing would be retained, 
subject to possible recovery of costs from the applicant. (Section 10. 
page 24) 

t) Legislation should be amended to permit applications to be submitted 
direct to the authorities which will process and determine them, i.e. county 
councils or district councils with statutory or equivalent delegation. 
(Section 11, page 24) 



4. PART V— ADMINISTRATION 

a) A revised system of registration along the lines suggested should be con- 
sidered by all authorities. (Section 2, page 27) 
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b) A street indexing system should be used by urban authorities and a modi- 
fied index map system by rural authorities. . (Section 3. page 28) 

c) A national application form should be devised. (Section 4, page 28) 

d) Authorities should not require a copy o£ the plans submitted to be on 
linen. (Section 4, page 28) 

e) The committee schedule should be prepared directly from the hand written 
recommendations on the working sheet or file cover. (Section 5, page 28) 

f) A list of predrafted, numbered model conditions should be prepared by 
the Ministry in conjunction with local authorities, should be made avail- 
able to aU committee members and planning staff and should be referred to 
by number only on all internal documentation, (Section 6, page 29) 

g) A list of model reasons for refusal should be prepared and used. (Sec- 
tion 7, page 29) 

h) There should be a system of formally progressing applications against 
target dates of specific committee meetings. (Section 8, page 29) 

0 “Out-of-time” applications should be reported to the committee through 
the schedule. (Section 8, page 29) 

j) Committee schedules should not be closed more than one week before the 
date of the meeting and supplementary items should be admitted up to the 
day of the meeting. (Section 8, page 29) 

k) The committee schedule should be simplified along the lines indicated. 
(Section 9, page 30) 

l) Greater use should be made of visual aids in presenting cases to committee. 
(Section 9, page 30) 

m) Planning authorities should consider the practicability of preparing 
decision notices in advance of the committee meeting and should review 
the circulation, (Section 10, page 30) 

n) Staff concerned with development control should be provided with com- 
prehensive reference maps containing the information detailed. (Section 12, 
page 30) 



5. PART VI— CONSULTATIONS 

a) The Ministry of Transport should delegate more aspects of control to local 
authorities and should be more ruthless in returning applications without 
comment if they are within delegated powers to determine. (Section 2, 
page 34) 

b) The practice of local authorities obtaining M.O.T. support for refusal on 
other grounds should be reviewed and applications requiring the M.O.T.’s 
observations should be forwarded direct to Divisional Road Engineers 
from the planning office without the observations of either the planning 
authority or the surveyor, for consideration by the D.R.E. on their high- 
ways merit. (Section 2, page 34) 

c) The M.O.T. should indicate whether it has an interest in an application 
within fourteen days of receipt. (Section 2, page 34) 

d) The additional month allowed for M.O.T. consultations should be dis- 
continued. (Section 2, page 34) 

e) Either the requirement to consult the Ministry of Agricultmre, Fisheries 
and Food should be amended or that Ministry should be more positive 
in its replies. (Section 3, page 34) 

f) County councils should review their arrangements for highways oonsulta- 
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tions with a view to shortening the lines of communication. (Section 5, 
page 35) 

g) County surveyors should consider delegating some of the simpler high- 
ways aspects of applications to planning officers. (Section 5, page 35) 

h) County councils should review their procedures with a view to reducing 
delays incurred by consultations with county planning headquarters. 
(Section 6, page 36) 

i) Where panels of private architects or architects employed in other depart- 
ments must be consulted, this should be done by frequent set meetings. 
(Section 7, page 36) 

/) In the interests of efficient management, parish councils should not be 
extensively consulted on development control applications. (Section 8, 
page 36) 

k) Residents in the vicinity should not be consulted for applications of a 
simple nature. (Section 9, page 37) 

Z) The office procedures used for processing consultation should be amended 
along the lines suggested. (Section 10, page 37) 
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APPENDIX I 



Visits made by the team 



The following authorities were visited by members of the Management Study 
Group on a formal or semi-formal basis : 



County Councils 

Durham 

Gloucestershire 

Hampshire 

Hertfordshire 

Kent 

Lancashire 

Leicestershire 

Monmouthshire 

Northumberland 

Nottinghamshire 

Oxfordshire 

Salop 

West Sussex 



Non-County Borough Councils 

Bedford 

Cheltenham 

Lytham St. Anne’s 

Worthing 



Urban District Councils 
Beeston and Stapleford 
Crawley 
Gosforth 

Sittingbourne and Milton 
Wigston 



County Borough Councils 

Birkenhead 

Bristol 

Cardiff 

Exeter 

Manchester 

Reading 



Rural District Councils 

Bingham 

Horsham 

Market Harborough 
Preston 
Sevenoaks 
Worthing 



In addition to the above authorities, visits were made to M.O.T. Divisional 
Offices at Benhali (Glos.) and Nottingham and to the N.C.B. Divisional Office 
at Cardiff. 
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APPENDIX n 



The Proportion of Professionally Qualified 
Staff in Development Control 



Analysis in thirteen county councils and county boroughs showed that the 
average numbers of unqualified planning staff expressed as a percentage of 
the total planning staff employed on development control was 41% and 43% 
respectively. In this context planning staff were taken as those planning 
officers concerned with making recommendations and did not include tech- 
nicians employed solely as draughtsmen or administrative staff. From limited 
observation of staff in district councils with statutory delegation, we believe 
the ratio of unqualified /qualified staff to be similar. 

It was apparent that for district councils without statutory delegation, there 
were wide variations in the staff considered appropriate for carrying out the 
delegated planning function. It was most usual to find the dishict council 
surveyor responsible for the planning function, assisted by a varying number 
of unqualified staff. In a few instances, however, it was observed that district 
councils were employing fully qualified staff and where this was the position, 
there did not seem to be any correlation between size of the authority and the 
assumed necessity to employ such staff. Our investigation showed that few 
district councils can attract qualified staff. Furthermore, there are indications 
that where this has been possible, they are not satisfactorily employed and 
such employment may aggravate the apparent shortage of professionally 
qualified staff. 
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APPENDIX VI 



Main Variations in Delegation Systems 



1. The delegation agreements between counties and their district councils 
differ considerably in the range of cases which they allow districts to decide. 
At one end of the scale they are equivalent to statutory delegation. At the 
other end of the scale there are agreements which require that the county 
should make a recommendation to the district on every application and that 
the district may decide a limited range of the applications only if it agrees 
with this recommendation. Other agreements range between these two extremes. 
In a few counties it is recognised that some types of districts are better equipped 
for delegation than others and up to three different delegation agreements are 
used. However, in the majority of counties visited one standard agreement 
was used with all districts despite a population range between 1,500 and over 
60.000. 

2. In most counties each district council, on receipt of a planning apphcation, 
forwards one or more copies to the county. The county then determines whether 
the case should be decided freely by the district, whether the district may decide 
it but only if the decision follows the county recommendation or whether the 
case should be decided by the county. In two counties, however, the larger 
districts determine for themselves whether applications fall under their juris- 
diction or not. If they do, copies of the applications are not sent to the county 
until after the decision has been taken and are accompanied by copies of the 
notices of the decisions to the applicants. 

3. Where the county determines which authority should take the decision, 
notice of this determination may be given at different stages. In some counties 
notice is sent as soon as possible after receipt of the application. In other 
counties, however, notice is not sent until a later stage. In the most extreme 
case observed, county professional staff attended district council meetings and 
could decide during the meeting that a case was “fundamental” and must be 
referred to a committee of the county council. 

4. The availability of professional advice for district councils varies. In some 
counties the county professional staff make recommendations on all cases so 
that in theory there is no need for the districts to employ their own professional 
staff. In practice, however, many districts tend to feel a need for advice from 
“nearer home” and they either require their engineering or architectural staff 
to spend part of their time on planning or they employ their own full-time 
planning staff. 

In other counties the county prof^sional staff make recommendations on 
“fundamental” cases only or make no recommendations at aU. In these 
counties professional advice would be available for the districts if they requested 
it for a specific case, but it is the normal practice for districts to employ full- 
time planning staff or to require other officers to spend part of their time on 
planning. 
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5. In the authorities visited all applications, including those categorised as 
being for county decision, went first to the district councils. However, in one 
authority not visited, the delegation agreement lays down that applications 
scheduled for decision by a county committee shall be referred forthwith to 
that committee. 
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APPENDIX Vn 



Qualifications for Statutory Delegation 



1. We stated in Part II, Section 2 c) that two main principles govern the choice 
of level at which a county district council should be given statutory delegation 
or its equivalent. These were : 

a) There should be a good work load for the smallest reasonable number of 
full-time development control staff. 

b) The staff cost should not be such that the cost to the ratepayers is greater 
than if the county carried out the case work. 

2. Our investigations have shown that the work load in the authorities visited 
ranges from 0.6 to 2.1 applications per man-day of professional, semi- 
professional and technical staff. An internal O & M investigation in one 
authority has concluded that a work load of 2 applications per man-day is 
reasonable (see Part III, Section 2). 

3. It is considered that the smallest viable group of development control staff 
should consist of; 

1 quaUfied professional officer 
1 semi-qualified or technical officer 
1 administrative assistant 
1 clerical assistant. 

The inclusion of at least two professional or semi-professional officers would 
provide cover against holidays or sickness. The qualified professional officer 
need not be qualified, if there is a senior officer with planning qualifications 
already in the organisation. 

4. The average number of working days available per annum from the two 



professional or semi-professional officers should be : 
Total days, 365 x 2 




730 


Less weekends, 104 x 2 


208 




statutory holidays, 6x2 


12 




annual leave, 20 x 2 


40 




sickness, 10 x 2 


20 




Total 


280 


280 


Net Annual Working Days 




450 



5. With two professional or semi-professional officers working at 2 applications 
each per day, the work load they can reasonably be expected to handle is 900 
planning applications per annum. 

6. The average salary of all staff in the counties visited was £1,220 per annum. 
At this average the direct cost of a development control staff of four would be 
approximately £5,000 per annum and the cost per application would be £5.6. 
Tile current average direct cost in county councils is approximately £7 per 
application, but would be close to £5.6 if productivity were high^. 
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7, Another way of considering cost is in relation to the ratepayers. In the 
counties visited, the direct cost of development control staff represents in rates 
an average of 0.58 of a penny. Therefore, if the cost under statutory delegation 
should not exceed that of counties, it should represent approximately a 0.5 d 
rate. In order to pay for staff salaries of £5,000 with not more than a 0.5 d 
rate, a district council must have a product of a Id rate of at least £10,000. 

8. The above calculations show that, if delegation to a district council is to be 
sound on management grounds, it should be able to prove that it can meet two 
requirements before it is given statutory delegation or its equivalent. These are 
as follows : 

a) At least 900 planning applications per annum. This volume of applica- 
tions indicates a population of 80,000 to 120,000. 

b) A product of a Id rate of at least £10,000. 
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APPENDIX m 



MANAGEMENT STUDY OF DEVELOPMENT CONTROL FORM Afl) (COUNTIES) 

ANALYSIS OF DEVELOPMENT CONTROL APPUCATIONS RECEIVED IN THE THREE MONTHS ENDED 31.3.1966. 
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